Introduction

iambic' (Shakespeare's metre) 'some use of alliteration, and
occasional unexpected rhyme'; his experiments evolved
into the versification of Murder in the CatkedraL But this
he did not regard as more than a way of avoiding what had
to be avoided; it solved the problem for that play only.

I determined, therefore, in my next play to take a
theme of contemporary life, with characters of our own
time living in our own world. The Family Reunion was
the result. Here my first concern was the problem of the
versification, to find a rhythm close to contemporary
speech, in which the stresses could be made to come
wherever we should naturally put them . . . What I
worked out is substantially what I have continued to
employ: a line of varying length and varying number of
syllables, with a caesura and three stresses. The caesura
and the stresses may come at different places, almost
anywhere in the line; the stresses may be close together
or separated by light syllables; the only rule being that
there must be one stress on one side of the caesura and
two on the other.

Xo two people use precisely the same cadences in speech, or
talk to quite the same tunes; even the same speaker may
vary his ways of speaking the same sentence. It is particu-
larly noticeable as between one generation and the next;
accentuation, tone and tempo undergo infinitesimal
evolutions; a gramophone record of Ellen Terry, (1848-
1928) one of the best and most natural speakers of verse of
her time, now sounds old-fashioned and, to some ears,
affected. Yet her utterance was sincerity itself to her eon-
temporaries. A feeling, then, for how to say a line is partly
a matter of era and partly of private idiosyncrasy; in any
case the means we have of marking a stressed syllable in
print are very crude; to use accents or italics grossly dis-
torts the subtleties of accentuation of which the voice is
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